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A VISIT TO THE TREASURY OF PERU. 

Ow the great table-land of Pasco, in the Peruvian 

Andes, at an elevation above the sea of nearly four- 

teen thousand feet, lies the mountain lake of Lau- 

ricocha, the source of the great river Amazon, 
No. 76, 1853. 








though the little rivulet that trickles from the 
lake, and ripples slowly through the lofty plain, 
bears little likeness to the mighty stream that 
rolls its floods across the eastern forests, and, 


gathering power from its numerous tributaries, 
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spreads at length into a shoreless sea vast as the 
ocean, across whose waves it pours its muddy 
billows. 

More than two centuries there lived upon 
the borders of this lake a wealthy Spaniard, named 
Don Jose Ugarto. Like many mountain settlers 
in the present day, he derived his wealth chiefly 
from the produce of his flocks of sheep and Hamas, 
that fed in the sheltered valleys, tended by Indian 
shepherds. The scarcity of pasture often led the 
flocks far from the shepherds’ huts, and then, as 
now, it was common for the Indians to wander 
with their woolly charges amongst the mountains 
for many successive days. On one of these occa- 
sions a shepherd, whose name, Huari Capcha, is 
still preserved in the sierra, made his little encamp- 
ment in the hollow of a great rocky basin, and, 
having seen to the safety of his flock, lighted his 
fire of withered cactus and dry grass, and then lay 
down to sleep beside it. When he awoke in the 
morning the fire had burned out, and the stone 
beneath it, melted by the heat, was transformed 
into a lump of solid silver. Delighted with his 
discovery, the Indian hurried home to report it to 
his master. A slight examination of the locality 
disclosed the existence of a rich vein of silver; and 
the news of this valuable discovery soon spreading 
to the neighbouring villages, attracted to the 
barren and secluded spot a numerous and rapidly 
increasing population, eager to share in the new 
source of wealth thus opened. Such is the story 
of the foundation of the city of Cerro Pasco—the 
Treasury of Peru—the highest city in the world, 
and perhaps also the most remarkable in its situa- 
tion, in its general appearance, and in the extraor- 
dinary variety of its inhabitants. A recent tour 
amongst the Andes having led me to Cerro Pasco, 
I am enabled to give from actual observation a 
short sketch of these peculiarities, and likewise of 
the — condition of the mountain city and its 
motley population. 

The party with which I travelled was employ- 
ed in conveying machinery from the coast to the 
silver districts, to be used in the mining opera- 
tions of an English firm there; and, in conse- 
quenee of the heavy loads of iron borne by the 
mules, our progress up the mountains and across 
the passes had been unusually slow. It was, 
therefore, with considerable pleasure that, after a 
short descent from a very high and broken ridge, 
a sudden turn in the mountain-road revealed an 
apparently well-built town, lying in an irregular 
valley, surrounded by little lakes and patches of 
grassy morass, the whole encircled by a wall of 
bleak and lofty rocks, on one of which I stood. 
From this pomt the narrow road wound, with 
many turnings, through the defiles that led down- 
wards to the town, until we at length entered the 
low suburbs, and mingled with the many-coloured 
crowd that sauntered through the streets, 

The outskirts of Cerro Pasco, as of almost all 
the Peruvian towns, are a collection of miserable 
huts, built of mud and reeds, and inhabited only 
by the lowest class of Indian cholos; but the 
middle of the city contains many good houses, the 
property of mine-owners and shopkeepers, though 
in the best streets the conical Indian hut stands 
pertly forward among its more lofty neighbours. 
Within many of these huts are the mouths of 





silver-mines—fo- nearly all the mining operations 
are conducted within the city itself—and the mine- 
owner can, not unfrequently, pass at once from his 
dining-room or chamber into the pit that leads to 
his hidden treasure. Even in some of the streets 
these pits are opened, and the foundations of the 
whole city are so thoroughly honey-combed, that it 
may easily be at any moment buried amongst the 
glittering ores that have alone caused its erection. 
The mines are generally shallow, rarely exceeding 
a hundred feet in depth, whilst many of them are 
mere openings of thirty or forty feet. The mode 
of working them is the simplest and most original 
that can well be conceived. The descent into the 
smaller mines is usually by steps cut in the per- 
pendicular side of the shaft, or built up with loose 
stones, that. occasionally give way beneath thie 
tread, and clatter down the dark opening, to the 
dismay of the unpractised stranger. In the deeper 
mines, 2 common winch is used, or sometimes a 
gin worked by mules; but the machine is usually 
of such a fragile construction, and in such a de- 
cayed condition, that every safe descent by the 
half-rotten rope and rusty chain seems to be one 
of a continually-occurring series of miracles. The 
scarcity of timber prevents the miners from placing 
the necessary supports in the galleries, and men 
are consequently often killed by a fall of earth; 
but it is a melancholy fact, that very little notice 
is taken of such accidents, under the feeling that 
Indians are tolerably plentiful, and that, when 
killed, they can easily be replaced. Nearly all 
the work is performed by Indians, who are paid 
generally by the day, earning from two to three 
shillings; but, when an unusually prolific vein is 
opened, many extra hands are employed, and these 
are always paid by a share of the ore which they 
succeed in obtaining. At such times the popula- 
tion of the city is greatly increased by the influx 
of Indians from the villages of the sierra, and 
these men often earn very high es, 80 long as 
the new vein continues to yield well; but imme- 
diately on its failure they return to their homes, 
often penniless, having spent their hard earnings 
in the purchase of absurd and useless finery, or 
in the most foolish and disgusting excesses. 

The ore obtained in the smaller mines is carried 
up the dangerous ladders by the miners in hide 
bags ; and it is then conveyed to the smelting- 
houses, most of which are situated beyond the 
city. Here it is amalgamated with quicksilver 
in a most primitive fashion, by throwing the two 
metals together, and then driving mules or horses 
over them until the trampling has caused a tho- 
rough union to take place. The quicksilver is 
then separated by heat; but the whole operation is 
generally conducted in the rudest and most inefli- 
cient manner, though the recent improvements 
introduced by the enterprise of an English firm 
promise to effect a complete revolution in the pre- 
sent wasteful system. 

Of the amount of silver actually obtained from 
the mines of Cerro Pasco it is difficult to form 
any correct estimate; for, though every bar is sup- 
posed to be assayed and stamped at the govern- 
ment smelting-house, where a trifling duty is 
levied on it, yet such vast quantities are annually 
smuggled to the coast, that the government re- 
turns are worthless as a means of ascertaining the 
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real value of the mining produce. It is certain, 
however, that the supply has latterly suffered 
a considerable diminution. At the close of the 
eighteenth century, Humboldt calculated that the 
annual yield of the Pasco mines amounted to two 
hundred and fifty thousand mares’ worth, or, at its 
present value, about two millions one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. With an increased 
number of mines and workmen, the quantity now 
passed through the government office does not 
reach two hundred thousand mares annually; but 
the introduction of improved modes of amalgama- 
tion, and a more careful system of mining, is al- 
ready beginning to show its effects in the increas- 
ing produce. 

The silver is all cast into large flat oblong bars, 
weighing one hundred pounds each, and in this 
shape it is conveyed to the coast and shipped for 
Europe. On its passage down the mountains the 
metal is intrusted to the mule-drivers, and is 
rarely guarded by soldiers; for the bandit monte- 
neros do not choose to encumber themselves with 
the heavy stamped bullion, but prefer rather to 
wait for the remittances of coin that are returned 
from Lima. These are always sent under a strong 
escort, but are, nevertheless, often attacked by the 
robbers, who occasionally succeed in obtaining a 
valuable booty. After its arrival in the low coun- 
try the silver is rarely removed without a guard, 
and on the road between Lima and its seaport 
Callao a picturesque group frequently attracts the 
attention of the passing stranger. In the midst 
of the cloud of white dust, that always accompa- 
nies the traveller on the dry Peruvian roads, a 
light cart is seen proceeding at a rapid pace from 
the city towards the port. One or two well- 
mounted civilians usually ride by its side, and it is 
guarded by a troop of Indian lancers—a corps 
which forms the chief, and by far the most soldier- 
like, portion of-the army of the republic. The cart 
contains a load of plata on its way from the cellars 
of some Lima merchant to the ship which is to 
convey it to Europe, in return, perhaps, for a cargo 
of that far more valuable though less costly metal, 
iron, of which this land of gold and silver is almost 
destitute. The strange accoutrements of the escort 
attract the notice of the foreigner in an almost 
equal degree with the treasure that they guard. 
Their patched and tarnished uniforms, rough- 
coated horses, and rusty spurs and scabbards, give 
them, in spite of their martial bearing, far more 
the air of robbers than of soldiers; and, indeed, 
the history of the revolutionary wars of Peru, 
stained as it is with cruel massacres, cold-blooded 
murders, and wholesale plunder, conveys rather 
the idea of conflicts between hordes of savage ban- 
ditti than between the disciplined armies of civilized 
nations, 

The exceedingly picturesque appearance of the 
Peruvian horsemen is considerably increased by 
the lavish use of silver ornaments in the equip- 
ments of the more wealthy ones, while the slight 
compact horses are sometimes completely hidden 
beneath a mass of gorgeous trappings. The sad- 
dle-cloth is a dyed alpaca skin, with the long silky 
wool twisted into o fringe of numerous tassels. 
Upon the saddle another skin is often laid, and the 
saddle-bow is beautifully ornamented with devices 
worked in silver. The pummel and crupper are 





made so high that the rider is securely wedged 
between them. From a silver ring on each side 
hang the stirrups, which are large pyramidal blocks 
of wood, twelve inches square at the bottom and 
gradually tapering to the top, where another silver 
ring receives the twisted straps by which they are 
suspended. The stirrups are often elaborately 
carved, and inlaid with silver on three sides, the 
other being hollowed out to receive the foot. The 
bridle is profusely ornamented with silver buckles 
and stained leather fringes; and the reins some- 
times consist of one continued chain of silver 
links. One rein is usually continued in a long 
lash ; and, besides the bridle, a heavy 
eathern halter encumbers the head, to which is 
attached a long strap, coiled on the pummel of the 
saddle. ‘he spurs are of immense length, with 
rowels of five or six inches diameter, so that walk- 
ing in them is all but impossible. These, too, are 
frequently of solid silver, richly ornamented. From 
this description, some idea may be formed of the 
glittering splendour with which the equestrian 
dandy of Lima shines among the more humble 
equipments of the poorer cavaliers ; whilst his own 
recious person is enveloped in a brilliantly co- 
oured poncho, and his sallow face surmounted by 
a grass hat of exquisite fineness, often worth 
forty or fifty dollars. In the mountains the same 
love of show prevails as on the coast, and the In- 
dian miner loves nothing better than to deck him- 
self in costly silks and tawdry ornaments; whilst 
the women vie with each other in the splendour of 
their jewels and the rich colours of their ribbons, 
and leave their half-naked children wallowing in 
the filth that quietly accumulates in the miserable 
dirty houses, which no Englishman can enter with- 
out a sickening feeling of disgust. 

The towns and villages scattered over the silver 
districts receive their chief supplies of food from 
the fertile valleys that are buried deep amongst 
the mountains. Reached by a route which passes 
through the most desolate country in the world—a 
succession of burning sands, frightful gorges, and 
terrible ravines ; of narrow foot-paths cut in the 
face of steep precipices, and crossing slight, trem- 
bling bridges, suspended over chasms of unknown 
depths—these valleys offer a strange contrast to 
the savage scenery around them. Clothed with 
rich vegetation, they abound in tropical produc- 
tions, and in many ofthem fruits of a more tem- 
perate climate are successfully cultivated ; for per- 
haps no other country possesses so many climates 
within so limited a range of latitude. Commenc- 
ing with [the vineyards and olive-gardens that 
skirt the rivers on the desert coast, the traveller 
passes in a few days through every degree of vege- 
tation, until he reaches the barren table-lands that 
rest upon the summits of the great Cordillera. It 
is hardly possible to imagine a more dreary and 
desolate scene than that presented by this inhos- 
pitable region. The broom and stunted herbage 
growing in scattered patches on the banks of the 
mountain lakes seem unable to extract sufficient 
nourishment from the ungenial soil. Stretching 
away into the sierra are the bleak mountain plains, 
broken only by vast masses of rock, and surrounded 
by the rugged peaks of the Andes crowned with 
eternal snow. The usually pure blue sky of the 
tropics assumes, in this portion of — a dark 
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leaden hue, and the vertical sun vainly pours 
upon the green, unyielding glaciers the same 
fierce rays that scorch the dwellers in the plains. 
The stranger, unaccustomed to the rarefied atmo- 
sphere, breathes with difficulty and generally suffers 
from the Puna malady—the soroche. The sight 
becomes dim and misty; the hearing fails ; a heavy 
weight oppresses the chest; the lips swell and 
crack; blood flows from the mouth, nose, and 
eyes; and, occasionally, the traveller sinks under 
the attack. But a few days usually suffice to ac- 
custom him to the air of these lofty regions, in 
which he is astonished to discover many towns and 
villages, containing, like Cerro Pasco, a numerous 
population attracted by the rich deposits that are 
hidden beneath the barren surface. But these 
towns are usually mere collections of miserable 
huts, whose inhabitants have gathered from all 
quarters of the world to this desolate territory. 
Without manufactures, with no agriculture, pro- 
ducing nothing but silver—the only religion 
amongst them the worst popery of the dark ages, 
with all its absurdity of rude mechanical miracles, 
and all its terrible folly of gloomy superstitions— 
precluded from communication with other coun- 
tries by immense and almost insurmountable bar- 
riers—these singular communities present a condi- 
tion of society for which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel. The precarious nature of the pur- 
suit in which they are engaged gives to the people 
a desperate recklessness, an utter carelessness of 
consequences, which the member of a more culti- 
vated society cannot comprehend. The safeguards 
of law are almost unknown, Crimes of the most 
appalling nature are of constant occurrence, and 
It is no un- 


are little heeded by the authorities. 
common circumstance to see two bands of Indian 
miners meet on a Sunday, or a holiday, in the streets 
of Cerro Pasco, and attack each other with their 


knives, fighting with the fury of wild beasts. In 
these savage affrays one or two of the combatants 
are frequently killed, and severe and dangerous 
wounds are always inflicted. Gambling is carried 
to even greater excess than in the coast towns, 
and, with cock-fighting, forms the chief amuse- 
ment of the people. The intellectual character of 
such a society is of course miserably low, and, in 
fact, it is almost impossible to conceive a more 
degraded and brutal condition than that to which 
the inhabitants of the Peruvian silver districts are 
reduced. 

The population of Cerro Pasco varies with the 
roduce of its mines. When several boyas or rich 
odes occur together, the influx of sierra Indians 
and traders sometimes raises the number of inha- 

bitants to fifteen thousand, but it usually falls con- 
siderably short of that amount. It will easily be 


believed that, as a permanent residence, the silver | 
ially for those | 


city is not a desirable locality, es 
who have a prejudice in favour of the comforts of 
civilization, and who prefer that their houses 
should rest on a foundation of solid earth rather 
than hang suspended over a crumbling mine. The 
knowledge that the mine is a silver one does not 
add to the sense of security ; and, as the miners 
work al! night, the incessant clattering of picks 
and hammers rising from the dark pits that gape 
on every side mingles with the dreams of the 
stranger, and effectually prevents him from for- 





getting that the very ground on which he rests is 
hollow and deceitful as the riches that lie hidden 
in its bosom. More than a thousand mines are 
opened in and around the city. Two great veins 
of silver traverse its site, intersecting each other, 
it is said, beneath the market-place. One of these 
lies nearly due north and south, extending to an 
ascertained length of about two English miles, 
and having an average breadth of upwards of a 
hundred and thirty yards. The other crosses it at 
an angle of seventy degrees, running about west- 
north-west to a distance of more than two thou- 
sand yards. Besides these principal arteries, num- 
berless small veins traverse the earth in every 
direction ; and as upon all these lines small shafts 
are sunk, and horizontal tunnels driven at various 
levels, the condition of the foundations of the city 
may be imagined. 

I have often remarked with astonishment the 
small quantity of food consumed by those Indians 
who work in the mines throughout the year, and 
who consequently lead a life of unremitting and 
most arduous toil, far different from the mono- 
tonous existence of their indolent countrymen, the 
inhabitants of the sierra valleys and the coast 
towns. In Cerro Pasco the miners never take 
more than two slight meals a day, and not unfre- 
quently make one suffice them. These are nearly 
always procured at the fondas or eating-houses, as 
the Indians seldom possess the most common-place 
conveniences for cooking. The first meal is usually 
taken about eleven o’clock, and consists of a roasted 
banana with a few grains of boiled maize, or a 
handful of quinua—a small seed resembling millet, 
which is extensively cultivated in the montafia, and 
forms the chief subsistence of thousands of its in- 
habitants. To this scanty repast is added a cup of 
chocolate or a draught of chicha. At three or four 
o'clock dinner appears, commonly in the shape of a 
puchero, a dish peculiar to Spanish America. It is 
a mixture of charqui (dried beef, or llama flesh 
chopped small) with crushed maize, camotes or 
sweet potatoes, a species of bean called frijoles, 
bananas, and various other fruits and roots, the 
whole being highly seasoned with tomatas and 
capsicums, and sometimes served up swimming in 
olive oil. A huge glass of chicha and perhaps a 
smaller one of pisco or guarapo (a fiery sort of rum) 
serves to wash down the mess. Chicha is a plea- 
sant slightly acid beverage, of a dark yellow colour, 
made from fermented maize or frijoles. It is in 
universal demand throughout the west coast of 
South America, and is consumed in vast quantities 
by the Indians, scarcely a single hut in the interior 
being without a jar of the favourite liquid. In the 
valleys of the sierra, the most highly-prized chicha 
is prepared in a manner that would hardly be 
appreciated by European epicures. It is called 
chicha mascada, or chewed chicha, and is brewed 
in the following nauseous style. All the members 
of the family, including such strangers as choose to 
assist in the operation, seat themselves on the floor 
in a circle, in the centre of which is a large calabash 
surrounded by a heap of dried maize. Each person 
then takes up a handful of the grain and thoroughly 
masticates it. This is deposited in the calabash, 
and another handful is immediately subjected to 
the same process; the jaws of the company being 
kept continually busy until, by their agency, the 
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whole heap of corn is reduced to a mass of pulp. 
This is boiled with some minor ingredients in 
water, and the liquid is then poured into earthen 
jars, where it is left to ferment. In a short time it 
is ready for use, though, occasionally, the jars are 
buried in the ground, and allowed to remain there 
until the liquor acquires from age considerable 
strength and potent intoxicating qualities. Chewed 
chicha is considered far superior to that prepared 
from maize crushed in the usual manner, and the 
serrano believes that he cannot offer to his guest a 
greater luxury than a draught of old “ chicha mas- 
cado,” the ingredients of which have been ground 
between his own teeth. 

The majority of the mine-owners are scarcely one 
degree above the Indians, either in intellect or 
morality. With a few great exceptions, they are 
rarely wealthy; and they are usually so deeply in- 
debted to the Lima merchants, for advances given 
to work the mines when the vein is not yielding 
sufficient to pay expenses, that when they are so 
fortunate as to discover a rich boya, its produce 
is often already mortgaged to its full value. As 
deeply imbued with the love of gambling as the 
miners themselves, and with more time at their 
disposal, these men spend their days between the 
card-table and the cock-pit, varying these amuse- 
ments occasionally with a game at billiards or 
dominoes. The latter is a favourite pastime with 
the priests; but the good fathers are equally at 
home at the monté table, and apparently relish 
the Sunday afternoon cock-fight far better than 
the morning mass. 

Such is the condition of “ The Treasury of Peru” 
—a city situated in the centre of a country which 
has been inhabited and governed by Europeans 
during a period of three hundred years, and which 
was already half civilized when discovered and in- 
vaded by the great Spanish conqueror Pizarro. 
Possessing, perhaps, more sources of wealth than 
any other country on the face of the earth, and 
containing within herself every physical essential 
fitted to render her a great nation, yet, in all that 
is really good and great, Peru is immeasurably 
behind far younger and less favoured countries. 
Her commerce and her manufactures are almost 
exclusively in the hands of foreigners, and her 
people are sunk in that apathetic indolence and 
ignorance which seem to be the unfailing fruits of 
a long reign of papist superstition. Arts, science, 
literature—the mighty giants that are ever lifting 
other nations higher and yet higher in the great 
social scale, and urging them still onwards in the 
glorious race of progress—here creep in puny in- 
fancy, or number as their followers only those 
whom they have known in other lands. It is a 
singular anomaly. A country rich in the most 
valuable products, yet with an empty treasury, and 
possessed by a people powerless to defend her; a 
people, too, destitute of that knowledge which itself 
is power, and, above all, of that better wisdom 
which “cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof.” 





Curist our Atr.—We cannot build too confidently on 
the merits of Christ as our hope ; or think too much of 
the life of Christ as our example. 

Sin a BurpENn.—He is no true believer to whom sin is 
not the greatest burden, sorrow, and trouble. 











THE VALUE OF THINGS WASTED. 


“ Wastr not, want not,” has long been the motto 
of the kitchen—the master’s warning to the ser- 
vant. ‘Let us see whether the words have not a 
wider application—a meaning as important in a 
social and political as in a domestic point of view. 
Uncivilized men have always been anxious to get 
rid of the refuse of society—the remnants, the 
sweepings, that were thought to be valueless; but 
as men have emerged from the darkness that en- 
veloped them, they have from time to time dis- 
covered that these sweepings are not the worthless 
refuse that was supposed. One after another of 
the remnants have been gathered up and their 
value tested, until it may be reasonably doubted 
whether anything be of such a nature that it 
ought to be disregarded and lost or thrown away. 

One of the most notable instances of the conver- 
sion of refuse into valuable material is, perhaps, 
familiar to every schoolboy in the land. Paper is 
the mere refuse, the cast-off rags of the poor. 
Without these filthy rags the “fourth estate” 
must cease its functions, the circulation of intelli- 
gence must return to the most primitive means, 
the progress of society would be backward; in 
short, it is impossible to imagine what the world 
would be without paper. Yet the materials of 
which paper is composed were formerly wasted. 

The quantity of valuable matter annually thrown 
away, and discharged into the rivers and streams, 
is so immense that it is utterly beyond the possi- 
bility of human calculation. Liebig has valued the 
refuse of London alone at thirteen millions per an- 
num—a fourth of the whole national revenue. Lon- 
don contains about one-twelfth of the population 
of the United Kingdom, and consequently, multi- 
plying thirteen by twelve, we have 156,000,000/. 
as the annual value of the refuse of our thirty mil- 
lions of people. Professor Johnstone tells us, in his 
Lectures on Agriculture, that guano itself is less 
fertilizing than domestic refuse. We send to the 
ends of the earth for guano, and pollute our waters 
with that which is of greater value. Guano now 
sells at from 72. 10s. to 102. per ton, or say 82. The 
refuse of the kingdom, if calculated at a similar 
rate, would amount to 120,000,000/. sterling for 
the United Kingdom. Although these figures must 
necessarily be mere approximations, they are based 
upon indisputable facts; and making every allow- 
ance for exaggeration, the writer of this article is 
persuaded that the total value of this description of 
things wasted is at least equal to the whole of our 
national and local taxation, as well as of our public 
and private charity. 

There have been many instances in which people 
have been compelled to make use of their refuse, 
and have then discovered its great value. Some 
years ago, the proprietors of a distillery in Scotland 
had attached to their establishment a cowshed, 
where several hundreds of cows were kept. The 
refuse from this shed flowed into a stream or canal, 
so copiously as to kill the fishes, and became so 
serious a nuisance that the proprietor was threat- 
ened with a prosecution. By the advice of the late 
Mr. James Smith, of Deanston, the refuse was con- 
veyed upon the land as a manure; but although 
the mode of application is most imperfect, the 
production of the land has been increased fourfold: 
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At Edinburgh, about 260 acres of land have been 
manufactured out of worthless sea-beach ; the cost 
has been about 157. per acre, and the present value 
is about 6602. per acre. This change has been 
effected simply . appropriating the sewer-water 
from the “ foul burn,” instead of letting it run into 
the sea. At Halewood farm, near Liverpool, a 
similar application of what was before wasted has 
been made, at an expense of upwards of 4/. per acre, 
and the tenant, after describing the process, says : 
“TI consider that this may be made a landlord’s 
question as to the first outlay, and that the result 
would leave an ample profit to the tenant farmer 
after paying his landlord 20 per cent. for the in- 
vestment !’” 

In a prospectus recently put forth for appropri- 
ating sewer-water to agricultural purposes, it is 
stated that the farmers pay more than three mil- 
lions per annum for fertilizing substances. In 1851, 
about 150,000 tons of guano were used, and about 
the same quantity of bones, superphosphate of lime, 
salts of ammonia, and other similar substances. 
At least half this money, we consider, ought to 
have been handed over to the inhabitants of our 
towns, for the use of that refuse which either stag- 
nates in eesspools and doubles the mortality of the 
people, or is discharged into rivers and streams 
to the destruction of a valuable source of food. 

The domestic refuse which is thus wantonly 
wasted contains all the elements of the most abun- 
dant fertility, and all that is required of science 
is to complete that circle of production and con- 
sumption which at present only wants a link. The 
agriculturist produces food and conveys it to the 
town, where it is decomposed and resolved into its 
elements; but the elements remain, and mother earth 
is waiting to recompose them and convert them 
into food again, if we will only take the trouble of 
carrying them to her. <A beneficent giver is 
mother earth! Whether we wake or sleep, she is 
working for us. Whether we work or play, she is 
doing all for us that the capabilities with which 
she has been endowed by the great Creator permit; 
and she asks nothing more than that we will return 
her bounties when we have used them! 

It has long been an almost universal notion 
amongst farmers, that nothing is manure but what 
can be carried away in a cart, and spread with a 


reverse is nearer the truth; namely, that the most 
valuable substances and quickest fertilizers are such 
as can only be conveyed away in pipes or tubes, and 
spread with the jet-hose or the scoop. The fibrous 
portions are the least valuable, and take the longest 
time to decompose ; and here steps in another re- 
cent discovery, which will enable us to make a very 
important use of this comparatively worthless por- 
tion of manure. The manufacture of paper from 
straw suggests the proper use of fibrous refuse. 

farmer may wash the gatherings from his 
stables and byres, sending the liquid to fertilize 
the farm, and the solid or fibrous to be converted 
into broadsheets for the expansion of men’s minds. 
The first process of pegs taking will thus have 
been gone through, before the straw leaves the 
farmer; and the abundance of the supply will be 
sufficient to meet any possible demand, even with 
that desirable fiscal change, the abolition of the 
paper duty, 








fork: modern chemistry tells us that the exact | d 





The gathering up of the refuse is daily becoming 
an object of greater public attention. Nearly 200 
local boards of health in all parts of the country 
are beginning to think about it, and one or two 
have already got from thinking to acting. Let us 
hope that every year will accelerate the progress of 
so important a work. 





STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 
Il.—A GLANCE AT THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
POTTER'S ART IN BRITAIN. 

Berore entering the manufactory of the potter, 
and witnessing the manifold operations which cen- 
turies of experience have brought to their present 
degree of perfection, it behoves us, for the bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of his art and 
mystery, to take a brief glance at its past history. 
The trade of the potter is probably as old as any 
that has ever been practised under the sun. Some 
of the most ancient relics and remains of thrones 
and dynasties, which have long since vanished from 
the earth, consist of specimens of his plodding and 
peaceful labours; and it is a suggestive reflection, 
that while the ancient monarchs of the world, the 
mighty men of renown, who, lured by the lust of 
conquest, fleshed their swords in the blood of the 
innocent and defenceless, have been, in fulfilment 
of the divine threat, “ dashed to pieces as the pot- 
ter’s vessel""—the “ potter’s vessel,” the frail and 
fragile clay modelled by the hand of industry, has 
survived the very records of their mad ambitions, 
and remains the sole witness of their forgotten 
glory. The pursuit of the potter is mentioned, and 
that not as a novelty, by the oldest writers, both 
inspired and uninspired, whose productions have 
come down to us. Both Moses and Homer revert 
to his art by way of illustration, but neither of 
them supplies any information as toits origin ; and 
we are left free to speculate as we list, both as to 
the mode and the period in which the natural con- 
veniences afforded by the shells of the sea-shore, 
the horns of animals, or the outer coverings of the 

ourd or the nut, were substituted or supplemented 

y the vessel of clay dried in the sun or baked in 
the fire. In all probability, the first rude inven- 
tion was the caning result of necessity and acci- 
ent. When man first began to subject the flesh 
of animals to the action of fire, he must have per- 
formed the operation upon the bare soil, and he 
could not have repeated the experiment many times 
without discovering the fitness of certain kinds of 
earth for the formation of what must have been 
so great a desideratum as a water-tight vessel. 
But we must abandon all such speculations as 
these, or our limits will be exhausted before we 
have got to the bottom of a single pot. 

It is {supposed by some writers that earthen 
vessels were in use before the construction of even 
the rudest dwellings, and the supposition seems 
probable ; the fact, that bricks have 8 discovered 
of a more ancient date than any pots whose age 
can be identified, being no proof that earthen ves- 
sels were not first formed, since they are so much 
more perishable. Recent discoveries in America 
prove that a race long ago extinct and forgotten in 
that country practised the art of pottery. Indian 
vases have been dug up on the date of the Mos- 
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quito river, and the remains of ancient potteries 
have been traced in the Black river; and some of 
the American antiquities bear witness to an excel- 
lence in the art, both as to design and manufac- 
ture, hardly surpassed in the productions of the 
present day. Again, in Egypt, the wares of the 
potter are found deposited with mummies; some 
of them are glazed with a blue colouring, which is 
found upon analysis tobe produced by oxide of co- 
balt, the same material used for that purpose at 
the present day. The Pheenicians, it is well known, 
exported earthenware and glass vessels to most 
parts of the then known world, twelve hundred 
years before the Christian era. They traded with 
Britain for tin at a very ancient period ; and it is 
ren “sage that many rude specimens of urns, 
beakers, and bowls, dug up in opening barrows in 
some parts of this country, are Phcenician wares, 
as they are incontestably not Roman, but of a date 
long anterior to the Roman invasion. A colony of 
Pheenicians migrated from Tyre a thousand years 
before the Christian era, and, settling at the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius, commenced the manufacture, 
among other things, of earthen vessels, which 
they brought to such a state of excellence and per- 
fection as succeeding artists have rarely equalled. 
They subsequently assumed the name of Etrus- 
cans, and from them the Corinthians are supposed 
to have obtained their skill in the art at a later 
period. 

Although there are yet existing many traces of 
the skill of the British in the manufacture of 
pottery, yet, so far as we can ascertain, the oldest 
pottery in England, unquestionably such, of which 
any vestiges yet remain, was assuredly Roman. 
About two leagues from the shore of the Isle of 
Thanet, in a part of the Margate Roads called the 
Queen’s Channel, there is a shoal known by the 
characteristic name of the “ Pudding-pan Sand,” 
and doubtless so called from the fact, that there 
numbers of earthenware vessels of a rude shape 
and rough material have been repeatedly fished 
up by the nets of fishermen, most of them bear- 
ing impressed upon them the Roman name Aééi- 
lianus. It was at first thought that these wares 
must have constituted the freight of a Roman 
vessel which foundered or was wrecked upon the 
spot; but this conjecture was abandoned when the 
nets of the fishermen subsequently brought up 
bricks cemented together, showing plainly that a 
building must have existed there at a former 
period. Reference was then made to Ptolemy’s 
Geography, and it was found that a small island 
once occupied the site, which must have been 
afterwards submerged by the sea. The fact, there- 
fore, would appear to be established that a pottery 
stood upon the island, and was managed and owned 
by Attilianus. It is said that Wedgwood, the 
first of the Staffordshire potters who marked his 
goods with his own name, took the hint from the 
ancient Roman. 

Coming down to modern times, the continental 
nations appear to have taken the lead in the pro- 
duction of first-class pottery; the Venetians, the 
Germans, the French, and the Hollanders having 
attained to a high degree of excellence before the 
English were in a condition to rival them. Not- 
withstanding the claims made by some of the local 
historians of Staffordshire for the antiquity of the 

















practice of the art in their district, it appears to 
us that it is not satisfactorily traced to a period 
even so far remote as three centuries ago; that is 
to say, not as an art peculiar to the locality, and as 
affording the means of subsistence to the inhabit- 
ants. ‘There is reason for believing that even so 
late as the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the pottery district was confined within the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the then small town of 
Burslem, which at that period was famous for the 
manufacture of its butter-pots, a coarse, cylindri- 
cal, unglazed vessel, used for the package of butter 
for the London and other markets, and made from 
the clay dug on the spot. Though the business 
carried on in the potteries at the present moment 
comprises every branch in the manufacture of 
earthenware goods, from the lowest and commonest 
ware of the cottager to the most exquisite and ar- 
tistic productions fitted to adorn the palace of the 
sovereign; and though the goods there mannfac- 
tured traverse the ocean in every direction, and are 
found for sale in almost every civilized market in 
the world; yet the vast improvement shown in the 
power of production, and the immense commerce 
which has resulted from it, may be considered as 
having sprung into existence from a comparatively 
insignificant germ, within little more than the last 
hundred years. There can be little doubt that the 
earliest practice of the potter’s art in Staffordshire 
owed its rise as much to the necessities of the in- 
habitants as to the facilities afforded to the manu- 
facture by the soil, The northern part of this 
country, consisting of a soil having chiefly a clay 
bottom, responded but scantily to the labours of 
the husbandman, and its remoteness from the seats 
of commerce rendered the demand for labour de- 
pressingly low. The abundance of fine clays of 
various hues and textures naturally suggested to a 
people shut out from profitable employment the 
idea of turning these materials to account. The 
cheapness of coal, too, which some two or three 
centuries ago was as low as a shilling a ton, offered 
the means necessary to pursue the manufacture of 
earthenware. Further, the marl for making fire- 
brick and “ saggers” (supposed to be a corruption of 
the word “ safeguards’’), or cases in which earthen- 
ware is burnt in the kiln, being everywhere easily 
attainable, all the requisites for the manufacture of 
a simple kind of ware were at hand. The trade 
thus born of necessity was carried on in a ratio 
corresponding with the simple wants of the inha- 
bitants for a long series of years. Up to nearly 
the close of the seventeenth century, however, 
though the trade had for many generations afforded 
the means of support to the numerous families en- 
gaged in it, the quantity of goods manufactured 
was so inconsiderable that they were nearly all 
disposed of to needy hawkers, who carried them on 
their backs allover the country. “ At that period,” 
says a contemporary historian, “a potter’s oven was 
ordinarily about eight feet high, and six feet wide, 
of a round coped form;” this oven or kiln was 
sheltered round about by a wall of clods and 
broken pots, or old saggers, and roofed over with 
boughs and sods—very different from the kiln of 
the present day, as we shall see by-and-by. The 
Staffordshire ware was then of the coarse yellow, 
red, black, and mottled kinds, made from the clays 
found in the neighbourhood—its body being formed 
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of the inferior sorts of clay, and afterwards 
coated with those of a finer colour or texture, 
mixed with water and blended together, producing 
an ornamental surface resembling some kinds of 
marble-paper. The common glaze was produced 
by lead ore finely pulverized and sprinkled on the 
pieces of ware before firing ; sometimes with the 
addition of a little manganese for the sake of the 
brown colour it communicates; and sometimes, by 
way of improvement, the potters used calcined 
lead Pe na. of lead ore, but sprinkled on in the 
same inartistical manner. 

When William of Orange freed this land from 
the peril of impending popery, and drove the 
recreant James the Second for shelter to the court 
of France, he opened England to the enterprise of 
his countrymen. Among others who came ever to 
try their fortunes, two brothers of the name of 
Elers found their way from Holland to the north 
of Staffordshire. It was about the year 1690 that 
they established a pottery at Bradwell in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burslem. They introduced a new kind 
of glaze, which they effected by casting into the 
kiln when the fire was at its greatest heat a 
quantity of common salt, which occasioned a super- 
ficial vitrification of the clay. These Hollanders 
astonished the natives of Staffordshire still further 
by the production of another species of ware in 
imitation of the unglazed red china from the east ; 
and they arrived at such a degree of excellence that 
some of their tea-pots sold at the ag of a guinea 
each. They introduced also a black variety ob- 
tained by the addition of manganese to their clays. 
Their skill in their art is attested by the specimens 
of their labours which yet remain. The Elers sub- 
sequently fled from the inquisitive spirit of the 
Staffordshire men, but not ‘hohe, in spite of all 
their precautions—and they used many—their secret 
had been furtively abstracted from them, and they 
had been compelled unwillingly to furnish instruc- 
tion to their rivals in trade. e story goes, that 
an unscrupulous workman feigned himself a drivel- 
ling idiot, and having thus got access to their works, 
took careful note of their proceedings, and having 
obtained the desiderated knowledge, communicated 
it to his employers, The Elers removed to the 
neighbourhood of London, but leaving behind them 
the secret they so much wished to guard. The new 
glaze with salt was speedily succeeded by most im- 
portant improvements in the composition of the 
ware itself: the art of mixing different kinds of 
clays together and in combination with other ma- 
terials began to be practised and understood; but 
it was mainly to the introduction of flint, as an 
element in the composition of pottery, that the 
advance of the art was due. This took place about 
the year 1720, when Mr. Astbury, a potter, of 
Shelton, stopping on his journey to London at an 
inn at Dunstable, happened to notice the close and 
delicate texture of some burnt flint-stone when 
mixed with water, which had been prepared by the | 
ostler of the inn as a remedy for the diseased eye 
of his horse. He immediately conceived the idea 
of mixing it with clay for the purposes of his trade, 
and upon making the experiment it was found to 
succeed beyond his expectations. At first, having 





calcined the flint, he pounded it to powder in a | 
mortar; but this process was found too tedious | 


when ground flint became generally in demand. | 


A wind-mill was erected by Brindley for the pur- 
pose of grinding it in a dry state, and he altered 
and adapted water-mills to the same use. The dry 
grinding of flint was practised for above forty years, 
notwithstanding that the operation was so fatal to 
those engaged in it, owing to the particles of flint 
which they inhaled, that they were seldom known 
to survive the second year of their engagement. 
It was not till 1771, when Wedgwood was in the 
height of his prosperity, that the practice obtained 
of grinding the flint with water—a suggestion 
originating with a plumber and glazier, named 
Bedson, and by the aries of which the danger 
and the mortality were avoided. 

But we are anticipating. Upon the introduction 
of flint in combination with the clays a marked 
and rapid improvement began to be manifest in 
the productions of the English potters. A number 
of spirited individuals, having capital at command, 
now engaged in the trade, and extended its opera- 
tions. In addition to the commoner articles in use 
for commercial and domestic purposes, they began 
to manufacture handsome tea-services and dinner 
equipages: they no longer carried on these opera- 
tions in hovels and sheds, but erected substantial 
manufactories of brick, roofed in with tiles; they 
travelled abroad to collect information, and im- 
ported moulds and models from France, which they 
turned to good account at home. Many realized 
competent fortunes by their industry; and not a 
few failed altogether in their experiments and 
speculations, and finally abandoned the pursuit. 
Meanwhile the art continued to progress, and con- 
siderable quantities of the productions of Stafford- 
shire began to find their way into the foreign 
markets, notwithstanding the increased amount 
required for home consumption. Unhappily, as 
the potters increased in prosperity they relaxed in 
care, and competing furiously with each other in 
cheapness of production, inundated the markets, 
about the middle of last century, with such vast 
quantities of inferior goods as almost to ruin their 
character, not only with foreigners, but also with 
consumers at home. The French naturally took 
advantage of such a state of things, and havin 
succeeded in the manufacture of a white ware muc 
more elegant in form and better glazed than our 
own, shipped it in large quantities to this country, 
where for a time it completely superseded the pro- 
ductions of Staffordshire, which at that period few 

ersons of taste would admit to their tables. This 
uckless position of the English potters, which 
seemed to threaten the overthrow and final ruin 
of their trade, did not, however, endure for many 
years. As we have mentioned in a previous article, 
Josiah Wedgwood in 1763 produced his celebrated 
“‘queen’s ware,” which at once retrieved the cha- 
racter of the English manufactures, and in due 
course of time restored the lost trade and gave it a 
greater impetus than ever. In the introduction of 
his new ware, Wedgwood adopted the surest means 
of improving his trade and enriching himself: he 
manufactured his goods in the best possible manner, 
and he sold them cheap. The queen’s ware was not 
only handsome in design, but was proof against any 
change of temperature, however great or sudden ; 
it was not glazed with the salt glaze, which ex- 
perience had shown to be lamentably defective, but 
with a fluid glaze, the use of which is said to have 
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been first introduced by Mr. Enoch Booth, of 
Tunstall, much improved by William Littler, of 
Brownhills, but brought to its greatest perfection 
by Wedgwood himself. 

We need not dwell upon the progress of the art 
of pottery from the time of Wedgwood down to 
the present day. In point of fact, it is question- 
able whether any improvements of very great im- 
portance in the composition of the material from 
which the common ware is made have taken place 
since his time. Various new applications of the 
potter’s art to building, domestic, and commercial 
purposes have doubtless arisen and are continually 
arising ; and some of these we may have occasion 
to notice. Great improvements have taken place, 
too, in matters of general design and ornamenta- 
tion, much to the advantage, it cannot be doubted, 
of the popular taste, which unhappily in this 
country has to be led, and rarely leads, to the 
geen of elegance. But the great and notice- 
able fact in connexion with the pottery trade is its 
enormous increase and extension, which have en- 
abled a district, which little more than a hundred 
years ago barely maintained five thousand inhabi- 
tants, to find employment and the means of comfort 
for a population exceeding, it is now supposed, a 
hundred thousand. But before proceeding to quote 
a few statistics which will throw a little light on 
this remarkable social phenomenon, we must turn 
our attention briefly to the subject of porcelain, 
which as yet we have forborne to mention. 

The origin of the manufacture of porcelain has 
been satisfactorily traced to the Chinese, who have 
excelled in the art for we know not how many 
centuries. We need not here recapitulate either 
the facts which are known, or the fables which are 
circulated, relative to their modes of manufacture. 
It imports us little to know whether they bury 
their materials in the ground for a hundred years 
before they use them; and whether, in the combi- 
nation of their pe-tun-tse and kao-lin, which stand 
in the stead of our flint and clays, they make use 
of hoa-che or not. We must leave these interest- 
ing questions to philosophers who have the means 
of investigation at command, and unlimited space 
for the report of their conclusions on the subject. 
Father d’Entrewlles may rest in his grave, for us, 
and the porcelain tower of Nankin must have its 
praises sung by some other historian. It is enough 
for us that certain discoveries in the science of prac- 
tical chemistry, which were made about the year 
1700, established the simple facts that unmixed 
earths are infusible by any heat to which we can 
subject them, but that aluminous earths in combi- 
nation with silex, when exposed to the action of a 
fierce fire, become chemically united ; and that when 
alkaline earths in certain proportions are added, the 
result is a dense vitrified substance sufficiently 
resembling the porcelain of China, and adapted to 
the same uses. It is on this principle that the 
manufactures at Dresden in Saxony and at Sévres 
near Paris were founded. The first porcelain ever 
manufactured in England was made at Bow, and 
simultaneously at Chelsea, near London: the body 
of the ware was composed of a mixture of sand from 
Alum Bay, of clay, and powdered flint glass; it 
was coated with a leaden glaze. This kind of ware, 
which was first made about 1744 or 1745, was 
much prized and sought after. In 1748, we find 





the manufacture removed to Derby, and flourishing 
under the management of a Mr. Duesbury, an artist 
of marked talent. In 1751, Dr. Wale established a 
manufactory at Worcester, which still exists: to 
this gentleman is attributed the invention of print- 
ing upon the ware by transferring printed patterns 
upon the biscuit, a process which we shall have 
occasion to describe in a future paper. In the 
same year, Messrs. Littler, Yates, and Baddeley 
made experiments in the same manufacture in 
Staffordshire, but at first without success, at least 
in a commercial sense, Mr. Littler being ruined by 
the speculation ; and it was not till fourteen years 
after that Messrs. Baddeley and Fletcher succeeded 
in the manufacture at Shelton. By this time 
Wedgwood, having settled the question of the 
superiority of the English in the produce of com- 
mon wares, was experimenting in the higher 
branches of the art, and pursuing those practical 
researches which led eventually to his splendid 
reproductions of antique vases, and the invention 
of the exquisite jasper wares. In 1768, Mr. Cook- 
worthy, a chemist of Plymouth, took out a patent 
for the manufacture of porcelain by a process more 
facile in operation and more certain in result than 
any which had been hitherto practised. It was 
mainly through the introduction of Cookworthy’s 
process that the making of porcelain was at length 
completely established in Staffordshire. Since the 
year 1772 it has been practised with more or less 
success by most of the potters of the district : 
though it is said that the first firm who turned the 
porcelain to good account were the Messrs. Hollins 
and Co., of Shelton; they having obtained by pur- 
chase an interest in the patent of Cookworthy. In 
1800, Mr. Josiah Spode, of Stoke, produced a porce- 
lain superior to any before known in England, and 
very nearly approaching in excellence to that made 
at Savres. He is said first to have introduced the 
mixture of calcined and ground bones with the 
paste. He realized a large fortune by the business, 
and retired to a noble mansion which he built at 
Penkhull in the neighbourhood of Stoke. His 
manufactory is now the property of Alderman 
Copeland. 

When porcelain is coloured by the mixture of 
metallic ingredients, as in the jasper ware of Wedg- 
wood, it is called stone-ware ; when it is free from 
colouring matter and is transparent, it is called 
china. Of china there are two sorts—the hard 
and the tender. The hard china is that of the east 
and of Saxony ; its glaze is of earthy materials, and 
in the process of glazing it is submitted to a heat 
of such intensity as to vitrify the entire mass; thus 
the glaze does not form a coating to the ware, but 
is in a manner incorporated with it, and the surface 
appears like a stone polished by a lapidary. This 
process is one of much hazard, as it is attended 
with the danger of melting the goods in the act of 
vitrification. The tender china is that which is 
mostly made in England; its glaze is less hard, 
and may be scratched with a steel point, to which 
the hard china would be impervious: it is glazed 
with a mixture harder than that used for earthen- 
ware, but in a fire not sufficiently intense to en- 
danger the integrity of the goods. Many of the 
foreign manufacturers are now imitating the cau- 
tion of the English, and making soft or tender 
instead of hard china. 
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Among the later improvements in connexion 
with this department of the plastic arts is the 
combination of the beautiful material which forms 
the substance of the porcelain statuary, of which 
numberless exquisite specimens may be seen in the 
shop-windows of dealers in works of art in the 
metropolis, and in the collections of the curious. 
The Duchess of Sutherland, it is said, was the 
first to perceive the adaptation of this material to 
the purposes of statuary, and to encourage its use. 
She directed the attention of Gibson to it, who de- 
clared it the next best thing to marble, and had a 
reduced copy of his Narcissus made of it at Cope- 
land’s manufactory. 
dispute as to whom the invention of this exquisite 
material is due: it is largely used by most if not 
all of the principal potters in Staffordshire; but 
it is evident that it is not, and need not be, pre- 
pared after any very rigid formula, inasmuch as it 
differs essentially in transparency, in texture, and 
in colour, in various establishments. 

Having thus taken a hasty glance at the rise 
and progress of the pottery trade, we shall con- 
clude this paper by quoting a little statistical in- 
formation, for which we are chiefly indebted to an 
admirable article on the subject, which appeared 
in the “Times” in the autumn of 1851, and which 
may serve to acquaint the reader with the manu- 
facturing status of the potteries in our days. 

The following is a statement of the probable an- 
nual consumption of articles in the Staffordshire 
Potteries :-— 

Per Ann. 


Ball clay, from Devon and Dorset 
China clay (Cornish) ° 
Cornish stone and flint 

Straw (for packing) . 





The population in 1851 was reckoned at 90,000 ; 
but from the rapid increase by immigration it is 
supposed now to exceed 100,000, 

he coals consumed annually in manufactures 
amount to no less than 468,000 tons, some of the 
pot-works consuming as much as 60 tons a da 
each; the consumption in collieries and mills is 
not less than 282,000 tons; making altogether 
750,000 tons of coals per annum used for pottery 
purposes. The mills supply the smaller establish- 
ments with materials ms > ground and fit for use, 
as only the larger manufacturers grind their own. 
Ever tter, however, prepares his own glazes, 
which, if he choose, he can have ground at the 
public mills, 

The entire value of the goods made annually in 
the — is estimated at 1,700,0002.; of this 
the large amount of 1,300,0002. represents the 
value of the exports, leaving goods to the amount 
of 400,0007. for home consumption. The value of 
the gold annually consumed in the ornamentation 
of china and earthenware is about 36,0007. 

Of the pottery of Staffordshire which is ex- 
ported, more than one-third goes to the United 
States; and the rest finds its way in various bot- 
toms to the following places: Canada, British 
North American colonies, Brazil, East Indies, 
West Indies, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Italy and the Italian islands, Spain and the 
Balearic islands, Turkey, Foreign West Indies, 
West Africa, Cape of Good Hope, Sumatra and 
the Eastern Archipelago, Australia, ete., etc. 
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It is a matter of doubt or of" 





SCEPTICISM: A TALE. 
“But, Peyton, have you considered the con- 
sequences of the principles which you have just 
uttered ?” 

“Considered them P to be sure I have,” replied 
Arthur Peyton, somewhat proudly. “ Listen to me, 
and see if I have not. First, there is the rejection 
of the bible, and of course, as priestcraft swims 
in the same boat, they both sink together ; secondly, 
there is the displeasure of many of my friends and 
the sneers of the orthodox, as they call them- 
selves; and, lastly, and I confess that is the 
deepest cut of all to me, there is the loss of Agnes 
Musgrove. The two first consequences hardly 
graze the skin, the last makes a deep gash; but 
there is no escaping it, for I see plainly that Agnes 
will discard me as soon as she knows that I am 
really an unbeliever.” 

“Ay, and there are other consequences than 
these; there is the restless tossing of the spirit on 
the waves of doubt when the anchor of faith is 
thrown overboard ; there is a life, perhaps a long 
one, before you, and no chart or compass to make 
you feel that you are sailing to a haven of peace ; 
and there is a death which, in such a case as yours, 
seems to me to resemble a storm, in which there 
will be no cheering hope that you shall escape 
shipwreck.” 

“How very nautical you are, Evelyn,” replied 
Arthur, in an assumed tone of gaiety : “it’s my 
opinion that you would make a first-rate parson, 
with such a power for metaphors as you possess— 
‘a gift,’ I suppose I ought to have said, had I 
spoken orthodoxically; but you see I am losing 
the slang of the sectaries already.” 

“ Peyton, speak respectfully of those whom you 
have abandoned. If you will be a sceptic, refrain 
at the least from the intolerant sarcasm in which 
too many of your party indulge.” - 

“ Well, I shall try to follow your advice,” replied 
Arthur; “ but if they sneer at me, I cannot promise 
that my temper will not blaze up, and if it should 
I shall be pretty sure to sneer too. I always had 
a particular dislike to being laughed at, and I do 
not find that my sensitiveness to ridicule materially 
diminishes as I grow older.” 

“ Ah, Peyton, take the warning of an old friend, 
and guard against pride, It is pride of intellect, I 
fear, that has much to do with te present un- 
happy notions; do not be offended at me for saying 
80,” 


“ Oh no, Evelyn; you are a privileged individual. 
I can take more from you than from almost any 
one else. But, good-bye.” 

Arthur Peyton was articled to a solicitor in the 
same country town in which Edward Evelyn was 
ne to a surgeon, and they had been intimate 
rom boyhood. Arthur was a high-spirited and 
showy young man, with some talent, but his 
acquirements were superficial, Edward was more 
sober-minded, and a deeper thinker than his friend. 
Both at one time gave tokens of religious feeling, 
which cheered the hearts of many of their friends ; 
but after a decline—slow at first—from the prin- 
ciples which were bearing such promising fruit, 
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Arthur had now thrown them aside altogether, and 
embraced the theory of scepticism. He was an 
only child, and his parents were both dead. His 
engagement to Agnes Musgrove—the daughter of 
the surgeon of whom Edward was a pupil—has 
been already alluded to. He paid her a visit on 
the evening of the day in which the above conver- 
sation had taken place. 

“ How grave you are to-night, Agnes,” he said, 
after several attempts to make his lover smile, 
which had succeeded very partially. “ What is the 
matter P? have you seen a ghost, dearest ?” 

“ Arthur, Iam in no mood for jesting, and you 
know what it is that makes me sad. Tell me, 
honestly and plainly, what is the final result of the 
examination of Christianity, which you told me 
you were rapidly bringing to a close when we last 
met,” 

“Nay, Agnes dear, do not be so hard with me ; 
consider how you tempt me to dissemble when I 
see you so serious about a mere trifle. Come, give 
me one of your celestial smiles; you see I believe 
in heaven, or I should-not apply that term to your 
bewitching face.” 

“ You are trifling, Arthur,” said Agnes, gravely; 
“but if you do not speak out honestly, I shall 
conclude that my fears are realized, and that the 
result is what I have dreaded and expected it 
would be.” 

Arthur gazed earnestly at Agnes for a few 
moments, and then laying down the book which 
he was carelessly turning over, he said with em- 
phasis: * Then—I am a sceptic, Agnes.” 

She burst into tears, but checked herself almost 
instantly, saying with forced calmness, “ Mr, Pey- 
ton, our engagement is at an end.” 

Arthur endeavoured earnestly to dissuade Agnes 
from her resolution, but his efforts were fruitless, 
and he soon quitted the house, somewhat piqued at 
the steady coolness with which she had met his 
pleadings. He could not see the flood of tears 
which found vent after his departure. 

A few months rolled on. Arthur was the pre- 
sident of a small club which professed principles 
similar to his own, and which consisted, with but 
one exception, of men in a lower rank of society 
than that in which he stood. Their deference to 
his opinions, and the applanse with which they 

eeted the papers which he occasionally read 
Cie them, flattered and fed his vanity. His 
scepticism soon became generally known in the 
country town in which he resided. 

“ He is a conceited fellow, and always was,” 
said Mr. Vale, a tradesman in the town, who was 
conversing about Arthur with a friend on the plat- 
form of the railway station. It so happened that 
Arthur was standing near the two speakers, and 
he could not help hearing that the conversation 
had reference to himself. Nettled at this last 
remark, he darted before Mr. Vale, and said angri- 
ly: “ Why do you call me a conceited fellow, sir ?” 

“ Because you are one,” was the curt and logical 
reply. 
hen, suppose I call you an obstinate fanatice— 
a psalm-singing hypocrite—a besotted believer in 
exploded fallacies—an orthodox bigot,” said Ar- 
thur, waxing more wrathful as he proceeded with 
his string of sarcasms. 

“Well, if you did call me all these handsome 





names,” coolly replied Mr. Vale, “it would do me 
little harm I assure you. Your opinion is not of 
that weight that one need be much afraid of it; 
and I should join the rest of our fellow-townsmen 
in saying, that it was a pity you had not more 
good sense.” 

This was a tender point with Arthur. To ac- 
cuse him of being weak-minded galled him sorely, 
but he saw that he was likely to be worsted in his 
present combat, so turning contemptuously away, 
he merely added: “ Ah, you are an ignoramus, and 
know no better ; I will not argue with you.” 

The report of this encounter spread rapidly 
through the town, and Arthur winced under the 
comments which were made upon it. His father 
had left him a sum of money which, with economy, 
was suflicient to start him in his profession; but he 
grew dissatisfied with his position, and resolved to 
remove to the metropolis. “There,” he said to 
himself, “I shall be free from the impertinent 
remarks of those around me, and my principles 
will not be so obnoxious as they are in this hole.” 

Accordingly, in a few months he went to Lon- 
don, with the consent of the solicitor to whom he 
was articled, who, in truth, was glad to get rid of 
him out of his family, in which were several sons. 
Two of these were in their father’s office, educating 
for his profession. Arthur now met with acquaint- 
ances of his own rank who professed sceptical 
principles, and with one in particular who pos- 
sessed a considerable amount of general knowledge, 
and a power of sarcasm which caused him to be 
both courted and feared by others. This man was 
an avowed unbeliever, and Arthur soon imbibed 
his principles. From this time his downfall was 
raait. e quarrelled with the solicitor to whom 
his indentures had been transferred, and lived for 
some time upon his fortune. An idle life accele- 
rated his progress in dissipation, and after some 
months he was compelled to take a situation as 
lawyer’s clerk. He retained this for two years, 
and then lost it through his fiery temper. He now 
became a socialist lecturer, but found it impossible 
to subsist on his scanty receipts. Drunkenness 
was next added to his other vices, and destitution 
soon stared him in the face. He became desperate 
and reckless. Thoughts of self-destruction flitted 
before his mind; but he thrust them aside, for his 
heart belied his principles, and he dreaded the 
hereafter which, in words, he stoutly denied to 
have any existence. 

One bright autumn evening, when twilight was 
dimming the outlines of distant objects, a haggard 
and fierce-looking man was seen to come hurriedly 
upon one of the metropolitan bridges. He gazed 
earnestly at the dark water as it glided slowly 
through the central arch. He then took a glance 
over that city where the last few and bitter years 
of his life had been spent, and as he did so his eye 
fell upon the cross which stands loftily upon the 
summit of St. Paul’s. He turned moodily away, 
and in an instant sprang upon the parapet of the 
bridge and threw himself into the river. Just as 
he reached the turbid water ho was heard to 
shriek, ‘ Oh Christ” —but the rest of the sentence 
was left unuttered. He thus belied in his last 
moments the principles which had ruined him, and 
left a warning example to others of the danger of 
approaching Christianity in a proud and flippant 
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spirit. His scepticism, like that of’ most others 
of his class, had had its origin in prejudice and 
pride. Had he studied in a calm and candid spirit 
the evidences of the religion which he affected to 
despise, he would have found its claims on his 
judgment alike varied in number and overwhelm- 
ing in force. He would, too, have had his princi- 
ples strengthened and have been fitted to engage 
with success in “the battle of life.” As it was, 
his moral character was weakened by his new creed; 
for scepticism, while it affects to give liberty to its 
votary, unsettles and weakens imperceptibly all the 
obligations that bind society together. Young men, 
ponder well the lesson taught by this sketch. 





TEMPLE BAR AND ITS ORNAMENTS IN 
THE “GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


History has its architectural chronicles as well as 
its literary records, which serve to keep alive the 
past in the memories of successive generations. 
While men of decided antiquarian tastes will visit 
and inspect these with all the zeal and curiosity 
of pilgrims frequenting some favourite shrine, even 
the ordinary spectator cannot behold these memo- 
rials unmoved. Among the relics of ancient times 
which we find still moored, as it were, in the 
streets of the city of London, and which, though 
long threatened, has hitherto escaped being swept 
away, as so many of the landmarks have been, by 
the tide of modern improvement, is Temple Bar. 
Although, during the daytime, the swollen current 
of traffickers, each bent on pressing business, that 
poe through this contracted archway, leaves 
ittle disposition or opportunity to indulge in retro- 
spective studies; yet few thoughtful minds, well 
furnished with historical facts, can pass the pur- 
lieus of this celebrated boundary, either at an early 
morning hour or late at night when the tumult of 
the streets is hushed, without having their memory 
stirred by the crowd of images that people it. 

The present structure, which, as is well known, 
divides the city of London from the liberty of 
Westminster, is not of very great antiquity. In 
early times, the bounds were marked by posts and 
a chain, or bar, which, from its contiguity to the 
Temple, accounts for the appellation that it still 
bears. Early in the seventeenth century, this bar 
was superseded by a wooden house erected across 
the street, with a narrow gateway underneath. 
This having been burned down in the great fire of 
1666, the present gate was erected by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, between the years 1670-2, at which 
period it is somewhat remarkable all the other city 
gates were demolished. Having been built not 
long after the Restoration, when the Stuarts were 
again popular with the people generally, three out 
of the four niches were filled with statues of the 
royal members of that family, most inappropriately 
decked in Roman costume. The fourth recess was 
occupied by an effigy of Elizabeth, who had always 
been a favourite with the citizens of London. 

Temple Bar is interesting to the citizen as mark- 
ing the western boundary of the lord mayor's 
authority, and for the ancient and pompous cere- 
monies that usually attend the sovereign’s entrance 
to the city. Precautions of this kind might have 
been necessary in other ages, when the encroaching 





monarch was often at variance and at war with his 
urban subjects ; but at the present day such for- 
malities are meaningless and useless, except it be to 
remind us of the goodly heritage of constitutional 
freedom that has been so dearly bought and faith- 
fully handed down to us by the vigilance and valour 
of our sires. The double tide of state pomp and civic 
ceremony has here often met and mingled at some 
of the great epochs of modern English history. 
Thus, after the destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
Queen Elizabeth and her court passed in glorious 
procession to the city cathedral, there to offer up a 
nation’s thanks for its signal deliverance from the 
weapons and menacing hosts of Rome. At the 
proclamation of peace, in 1802, the following curi- 
ous ceremony was witnessed. The gate having 
been shut, to show that the jurisdiction was in the 
lord mayor, the king’s marshal with his officers, 
having ridden down the Strand from Westminster, 
stopped before it, while the trumpets were blown 
thrice. The junior officer of arms then knocked at 
the gate with his cane, upon which the city 
marshal on the other side demanded, “ Who was 
there P” To this interrogation the herald replied, 
“The officers of arms, who ask entrance into the 
city, to publish his majesty’s proclamation of 

eace.” On this the gates were opened, and the 

erald alone admitted and conducted to the lord 
mayor. The latter having read the royal warrant, 
and returned it tothe bearer, ordered the cit 
marshal to open the gate for the procession, which 
was accordingly done, when the united authorities 
proceeded to the Royal Exchange, where the pro- 
clamation was read for the last time. Writing of 
the Royal Exchange just reminds us that one of 
the last official and memorable visits of royalty to 
the city through Temple Bar took place in 1844, 
at the opening of the present magnificent building, 
on whieh occasion her present majesty partook of 
a collation with the civic authorities. The latest 
pageant that has passed beneath the gateway 
under consideration was the solemn funeral cortége 
that attended England’s greatest modern warrior 
to his obsequies in St. Paul’s cathedral, on which 
occasion, the rich artistic devices with which 
Temple Bar was invested, added much to the effect 
of the magnificent spectacle. 

But other associations, of quite a different com- 
plexion, start up before us as we meditatively pass 
along in the vicinity of this celebrated gateway. 
Besides being used as a protection to the city in 
more troublous times, it was also known by our 
ancestors, for about a century, as a sort of “city 
Golgotha,” where the bleaching skulls and decay- 
ing limbs of traitors were publicly exposed, for the 
purpose of gratifying the loyalty of the adherents 
of the reigning family, and striking a salutary 
terror into the hearts of the intriguing and the 
disaffected. Some few persons are even now living 
who can remember the removal, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, of one of the tall iron 
spikes to which the heads of the unhappy victims 
of barbarous laws were wont to be affixed. And 
we ourselves knew a venerable old lady, lately 
deceased, who has assured us that she well re- 
membered having seen, during her girlhood, the 
heads of some of these misguided persons thus 
exhibited. 

Previous to Temple Bar being selected for this 
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purpose, it would appear that the ignominious | this, under the judicial régime of the infamous 
distinction had been shared between the draw- | Jefferies, he was adjudged “ worthy of death,” and 
bridge tower of London Bridge and the top of | Was condemned without a trial. Notwithstanding 
Westminster Hall. It was upon the latter that | the dread and terror inspired by the deeds of this 
the disinterred heads of the leading regicides— | inexorable judge, there are some individuals in the 
Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton—were placed, as | crowd who are daring enough to denounce, in an 
an expression of savage vengeance, immediately | undertone of indignation, the flagrant prostitution 
after the Restoration ; while, about the same period, | of all the constitutional forms of justice on this 
the stern battlements of the former were surmount | occasion. One, who had been in Westminster 
ed by the ghastly heads of Venner and his fana- | Hall during his mockery of a trial, speaks especi- 
tical companions, as a warning to Fifth-monarchy | ally of the heartless and brutal jeer of the lord 
men, or any others entertaining revolutionary | chief justice, on Sir Thomas pleading that he 


sentiments. Many years before these decapitations 


took place, the tower of the famous old bridge had | 


been graced, at considerable intervals of time, by 


the heads of Wallace, the Scottish patriot—Sir | 


Thomas More—and Fisher, bishop of Rochester. 


The first instance of the present Temple Bar | 


being used for the exposure of the remains of 
traitors occurred towards the close of the reign of 
Charles 11, when one part of the quartered body 
of Sir Thomas Armstrong was here barbarously 
exhibited to the public gaze. Standing on the 
narrow pathway among the crowd collected to 
witness the elevation of this sanguinary trophy of 
infatuated loyalty—a crowd that had not long 
before, for the same reputed crime, followed to the 


scaffold close by the patriotic Russell—we learn | 
from the conversation of the bystanders that the | 
man who has come to this unhappy end is the last | 
remaining victim of that conspiracy known in | 
history as the Rye-house plot. Lord Wm. Russell, | 


as we have intimated, had already died heroically in 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Algernon Sidney had prayed | 


for his murderers on Tower Hill; Holloway had 


been hurried from the West Indies to the tree at 
Tyburn ; and now Sir Thomas Armstrong, who had 
been for some time living an outlawed life in Hol- 
land, after having been surrendered to the English 
government on the payment of a large bribe, has , 
just expiated his imputed treasons at the same | 


place of execution. It is reported, by messengers 


from the west now mingling with the spectators, | 


that his head had just been affixed to an iron rod 
on Westminster Hall, having those of Cromwell 
and Bradshaw for his cheek-by-jowl companions. 
Two other quarters of the body are impaled on 
Aldersgate and Aldgate, while the fourth portion 
of the mangled corpse is to be sent down to Staf- 
ford, tue borough which he had formerly represent- 
ed in parliament. 

Continuing our imaginary picture of the past, as 
we thread our way through the dense throng that 
blocks the streets on either side of the ghastly 
gateway, we hear, beneath the noisy acclamations 
that first strike the ear, a low and half-suppressed 
murmur of disapprobation at the spectacle. It is 


| might have the benefit of the law. ‘That you 
shall have,” exclaimed he, with a blasphemous 
taunt, “ by the grace of God ;- see that execution be 
done on Friday next, according to law: you shall 
have the full benefit of the law.” As proof that 
the king approved of this act of summary ven- 
geance, we learn from the page of history that 
shortly after the event, when Jefferies was at 
| Windsor, Charles took from his finger a diamond 
| ring of great value, and presented it to him. This 
‘ing was ever after called the “ bloodstone.”’ 
Twelve years elapsed before the Bar had another 
occupant, during which interval the profligate 
Jefferies had ended his days in the Tower—tho 
| house of Stuart had wearied out the endurance of 
the nation and ceased to reign—and the glorious 
Revolution had placed a constitutional monarch 
upon the throne. The fallen house, however, con- 
tinued for many years to have its secret adherents, 
and plots and conspiracies on its behalf were occa- 
sionally disclosed and avenged. The change of 
dynasty, although it had ushered in great social 
and civil improvements, had not led to the aboli- 
tion of the unseemly exhibitions which we have 
just referred to. The next ornaments of Temple 
Bar consisted of the head and limbs of Sir John 
Friend and the headless trunk of Sir William Par- 
kins, who, in connection with about forty other con- 
spirators, had been engaged in a plot to carry off 
the king on his return from Richmond, where he 
/was accustomed to hunt on Saturdays. From 
_cupidity or timidity the scheme was divulged by 
| some of the subordinate actors, which was followed 
| by the apprehension of the misguided gentlemen 
| just named; the first of whom was a large brewer 
_and held a lucrative situation in the excise, while 
| the latter had a valuable appointment in chancery. 
| Parkins was not only a consenting party to the de- 
| sign of assassination, but had promised to bring five 
| men to assist in it, whose names he refused to dis- 
close, although by so doing he might have saved 
| his life. The following account of their execution 
_ is from a newspaper of 1696. 
“ Yesterday being the 3rd of April, Sir Wm. 
| Parkins and Sir John Friend were drawn in a 











evidently felt, by the more dispassionate thinkers | sledge from Newgate to Tyburn, where they were 
around us, that great injustice has been done in | hanged and quartered. They had books in their 
thus taking the life of one who had always been a | hands the whole way, and Sir John seemed more 
stanch adherent of the Stuart family, and who | penitent than Sir William. They prayed very 
until lately was one of the chief favourites of the | heartily, being assisted by three non-jurant minis- 
king and the court. He was also well known to | ters, Mr. Cook, Mr. Collier, and Mr. Snatt: they 
have been the companion and principal adviser of | both confessed a knowledge of the plot. Sir Wm. 
the Duke of Monmouth, the king’s natural son. | Parkins was observed several times to smile in the 
The only circumstance tending to criminate him | sledge, and seemed to take much notice of the 
appears to have been his presence at a meeting, | spectators. Sir John Friend confessed having 
where, in course of conversation, the design of a | heard of the assassination, but that he abhorred 
“rising” in Dorsetshire had been mentioned. For | it. When they came to the press-yard, the latter 
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said to the former, ‘ We shall soon be in a glorious 
state. At the gallows, before the cart was drawn 
away, they kneeled down, and the three ministers 
laid their hands on their heads, and so they went 
off.” For officiating on this occasion—they being 
regarded as sympathizers with the sufferers—two 
of these clergymen were committed to Newgate, 
while Collier avoided the same fate by absconding. 
Referring to the revolting spectacle at Temple 
Bar, the excellent Evelyn, in his Diary, character- 
izes it as “a dismal sight, which many pitied. I 
think,” he says, “there never was such a Temple 
Bar till now, except in the time of king Charles 11, 
namely, Sir Thos. Armstrong.” 

The next grim tenant of this frowning gateway 
was the head of Col. Henry Oxburg, who, in the 
insurrection on behalf of the Pretender just after 
the accession of George 1, had joined the forces in 
the north. The disastrous issue of this campaign 
is well known, and among its gallant victims was 
this Lancashire gentleman. But though defeated, 
the enthusiastic adherents of the exiled house 
were not crushed. Men were yet to be found who 
were willing to risk property and life for the re- 
storation of a dynasty which had always proved 
itself inimical to the liberties and best interests 
of the people of England. Among these was 
Christopher Layer, who hoped to accomplish, by a 
dastardly resort to assassination, what armies in 
the field had failed to effect. This individual, who 
was of good family, might have risen to high dis- 
tinction in the legal profession, but for the ten- 
dency of his political principles and his intimacy 
with disreputable characters, which entirely ruined 
his prospects. Bent upon one of the wildest of 
projects, he visited Rome, then the residence of 
the Pretender, with whom he had several con- 
ferences, during which he engaged, on his return 
to England, to effecf a revolution in so secret a 
manner that no one in authority should be apprised 
of the scheme until its object had been realized. 
This chimerical plan consisted in hiring an as- 
sassin to murder the king as he returned from 
Kensington; after which the guards were to be 
seized, and, during the confusion that this event 
would naturally produce, the great officers of state 
and the royal children were to be secured. The 
chief instruments whom he purposed to employ 
were some disbanded soldiers, whom he met, in 
order to give them suitable instructions, in a 
public-house, at Stratford, in Essex. Their trea- 
sonable conversation, however, was overheard, and 
the ringleader was arrested. During the first 
night of his custody, he was confined in the bed- 
room of a private house, from which he managed 
to effect his escape, by cutting up the blankets of 
his bed into strips, which he fastened together, 
and with the rope thus extemporized, descended 
from the window, Falling upon and upsetting a 
bottle-rack, however, the family was aroused, and 
he was quickly pursued and recaptured at New- 
ington. He was speedily tried and condemned; 
but his execution was postponed for nearly seven 
months, in order that he might have time to ar- 
range both his own and his numerous clients’ 
affairs. 

At length, on the 17th of May, Counseller Layer, 
seated in a sledge, habited in a full dress and 
tie-wig, was conducted to Tyburn. The streets 





were thronged on the occasion, and many accidents 
occurred from the breaking down of the stands 
erected to accommodate the eager spectators. The 
day subsequent to his execution, his head was 
placed on the Bar, where it remained, blackened 
and weather-beaten by the storms of no less than 
thirty years. “Infancy had advanced into ma- 
tured manhood, and still that head repulsively 
looked down from the summit of the arch. It 
seemed part of the arch itself, At the close of 
that period, the elements accomplished what the 
improving taste of the public had in vain de- 
manded. One stormy night, a summary ejectment 
was served, and the head of Layer left its long 
resting-place, and descended from the arch into 
the Strand.”* The sequel to this curious history 
is thus given in Nicholl’s Literary Anecdotes of 
the Highteenth Century :—“‘ When the head of 
Layer was blown from Temple Bar, it was picked 
up by a gentleman in the neighbourhood (Mr. John 
Pierce, an attorney), who showed it to some per- 
sons at a public-house, under the floor of which, I 
have been assured, it was buried. Dr, Rawlinson, 
meanwhile, having made inquiries after the head, 
with a wish to purchase it, was imposed upon with 
another instead of Layer’s, which he preserved as 
a valuable relique, and directed it to be buried in 
— hand’—a request which was complied 
with. 

At the close of July, 1746, the “ City Golgotha”’ 
received its last grim occupants, in the heads of 
George Fletcher and Francis Townley, who had 
been compromised as officers of the insurgents in 
the celebrated “ Rising of *45,” in the interest of 
the Chevalier, This fresh and last attempt to restore 
the old dynasty was avenged, as its predecessors 
had been, by an appeal to the terrors of the scaf- 
fold, the axe, and gibbet. The procession, on this 
occasion, to Kennington Common, the place of 
execution, was formed of dragoons, foot-guards, 
with three sledges containing the condemned, in 
the front seat of the first of which sat the execu- 
tioner with a drawn scimeter. The ceremonies 
that followed were of the most revolting descrip- 
tion. Townley was the first to suffer, The exe- 
cutioner performed his mournful office, the knife 
was applied to the yet breathing body, the head 
was severed from it, and, with the warm blood 
still gushing from its unclosed veins, held up to 
the vulgar gaze of the applauding populace. 

The heads of the traitors, as we have stated, 
were affixed to the Bar; and such was the revolt- 
ing curiosity of the public, that for several weeks 
large numbers gathered about the arch to gaze on 
the livid features of their unhappy fellow-men; 
while glasses were even let on hire, that the mor- 
bid feelings of the masses might be gratified by a 





* «© Tewrrz Bar tae Crty Goraorus: a Narrative of the 
Historical Occurrences of a Criminal Character associated 
with tho present Bar. By a Member of the Inner Temple.” 
This work, or bound pamphlet, published during the present 

ear, and to which we are indebted for some of the facts em- 
died in this paper, is a specimen of expensive book-making, 
such as we do not now often witness in this “ shilling-volume” 
age. Its bow and its bulk are quite incompatible, and must 
limit its sale in a great measure among all but the most zea- 
lous antiquaries, for whom, however, its contents will possess 
great interest. Its value is enhanced by two coloured litho 
graph plates of Temple Bar; the first being a representation 
of the present structure as it appeared more than a century 
ago, and the other an emblematical sketch of the old gateway 
surmounted by the heads of Fletcher and Townley. 
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closer examination. ‘Twenty years afterwards, the 
heads were still there; for we learn, by the “ An- 
nual Register” for 1766, that on a certain morning 
in January, between two and three o’clock, a person 
was detected discharging musket-balls, from a 
steel cross-bow, at these relics of humanity. For 
this offence he was taken into custody. On his 
examination he affected a disorder of the senses, 
and said his reason for so doing was his strong at- 
tachment to the government and his hatred of 
traitors ; but it was strongly suspected that he was 
a near relative of one of the unhappy men. Upon 
searching him, above fifty musket-balls were found 
wrapped in a paper, with this motto, “ Hripuit 
ille vitam.” This attempt to dislodge the grim 
tenants of the Bar having failed, they continued 
to retain their elevated positions until early in 
1772, when one fell down from the process of de- 
composition, and the other was shortly afterwards 
swept away during a high wind. 

Thus terminated this “reign of terror” in the 
very heart of the great metropolis; and since that 
period the public sentiment has happily become so 
far changed and refined as to render a repetition 
of such sanguinary exhibitions not only useless 
but unendurable. 





MR. W. T. CLARK, THE ENGINEER, 


Tae following notice of the labours and achievements 
of this eminent engineer, who died in September last, 
is taken from a recent number of the “ Literary 
Gazette.” William 'Tierny Clark, esq., was born, it 
appears, on the 23rd of August, 1783, at Sion House, 
in Somersetshire. He commenced his career under a 
millwright at Bristol, to whem he was apprenticed 
when very young for several years. From Bristol he 
went to Coalbrook Dale, where he continued till the 
year 1808, when he went to London, and was shortly 
after, at the request of his former employers, admitted 
as a draftsman into the employment of the late Mr. 
Rennie, with whom he remained till 1811, when he 
was appointed engineer of the West Middlesex Water- 
works,. At that period the West Middlesex Water- 
works were in a comparatively insignificant state. 
They had been established upon a very limited scale, 
and the greatest capabilities of the works were confined 
to supplying water to the neighbouring hamlets by 
means of a small pumping-engine of twenty horse 
power, and asmall reservoir, barely sufficient to con- 
tain a day’s supply. The West Middlesex Water- 
works had only been established in 1806; they were 
then unremunerative, nor did they yield any dividend 
until several years after Mr, Clark became manager of 
them. Mr, Clark, however, was not disheartened: on 
the contrary, he encouraged his employers to make 
new sacrifices, by increasing the amount of their 
capital, and expending it judiciously in increasing the 
works. He foresaw the prosperity which would cre 
long attend those sacrifices, and he spared no exertion 
to render the works as perfect as possible, by increas- 
ing the number and power of the engines and the 
capacity of the reservoirs; so that, from the insigni- 
ficant establishment of 1819, based upon a capital of 
20,0002., producing no revenue, he left the works at 
his death increased to three large pumping-engines or 
the aggregate power of 245 horses; two capacious 
reservoirs, capable of containing between thirty-five 
and forty millions of gallons, and of supplying an 
abundant quantity of good water to the extent of one- 
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tenth of the whole supply of the metropolis, with a 
capital of nearly 700,000/., and an annual rental of 
nearly 70,0002. per annum. Such was, in a great 
measure, the result of Mr. Clark’s labours, The first 
work of civil engineering undertaken by Mr. Clark 
was the Thames and Medway Canal. That work had 
been commenced by a company of shareholders, for 
the purpose of profiting by the advantages which they 
expected to derive from shortening the navigation 
between Gravesend and Chatham forty miles, by means 
of a cut across the isthmus which separates the 
Thames and the Medway, The project had been stop- 
ped for want of capital, but it was again resumed 
under Mr, Clark’s direction in 1819, but was not com- 
pleted till several years afterwards, The canal was 
principally remarkable from the great length and size 
of the tunnel, and which, in carrying through the 
Frinsbury ridge of hills near the Medway, occasioned 
great difficulty and expense. This canal is now con- 
verted into a railway. Mr. Clark’s next work was the 
Hammersmith Suspension Bridge. It was commenced 
in 1824, and finished in 1827, and is principally re- 
markable for the small deflexion of the chains between 
the chord line or points of suspension, The Marlow 
Suspension Bridge over the Thames was originally 
designed and commenced by his predecessor in the 
West Middlesex Waterworks, Mr. Millington, in 1829, 
but was completed after Mr, Clark’s own design. The 
bridge resembles in its style and construction that ot 
Hammersmith, with slight difference in the dimensions 
and in the architecture of the piers and suspending 
towers, 'The same may be said of the Norfolk Suspen- 
sion Bridge, which he erected for the Duke of Norfolk, 
near Shoreham, over the Arun. The style of archi- 
tecture is more decorative and elegant, Mr. Clark 
erected about this period a handsome cast-iron bridge 
at Bath, also a small cast-iron bridge at Windsor. But 
the finest work of Mr, Clark is the Pesth Suspension 
Bridge over the Danube. The origin and progress of 
this magnificent undertaking will be found in an 
octavo volume recently published by Mr. Weale, under 
Mr. Clark’s directions. It contains a translation of 
the Reports of Counts George Andrassy and Stephen 
Széchenyi on the expediency of constructing a bridge 
over the Danube between the cities of Pesth and Buda ; 
their questions to and answers from Mr. Clark; the 
memoir of Count Széchenyi; a Report of the Ban 
Direction, or Board of Bridges and Roads; and a 
detailed statement by Mr, Clark himself of the pro- 
gress of the works of the bridge, from their commence- 
ment in 1839 to their completion in 1849; from which 
it appears that the total cost of the bridge, without 
deducting the old materials, was 622,0427. In 1845, 
Mr. Clark sent over to St, Petersburg a magnificent 
design for a suspension bridge over the Neva. It was 
greatly admired by the Emperor, who in return pre- 
sented him with a first-class gold medal. The Enrpe- 
ror of Austria also presented Mr. Clark, through the 
Archduke Charles, with a splendid box set in brilliants, 
as a token of his approbation on the completion of the 
Pesth Suspension Bridge. Our limits preclude our 
entering into the difficulties which the bridge en- 
countered from the bursting of the dams, the shocks 
of the ice, or the ravages of hostile armies. The phy- 
sical difficulties were all encountered and overcome by 
the energy and perseverance of Mr, Clark and _ his 
assistants. The Suspension Bridge of Pesth, while it 
stands a monument to his genius, is the admiration of 
all who have seen it. It was the last and crowning 
act of a life devoted to a profession of which he was an 
ornament. He died on the 22nd of September last, 
aged sixty-nine, and his remains were consigned to a 
family vault in Hammersmith church. 
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Bavivtivs, 
— 


Ancrent Baspyton.—The French government having 
employed a party of gentlemen to explore the site of an- 
cient Babylon, a report has lately been received from them, 
in which they intimate that it has been ascertained, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that the ruins beneath a certain tumulus 
are those of the marvellous palace-citadel of Semiramis 
and Nebuchadnezzar. They are in such a state of con: 
fusion and decay that at present it is not possible to form 
any idea of the extent or character of the edifice. They 
appear, however, to extend beneath the bed of the Eu- 
phrates—a circumstance accounted for by the change in 
the course of that river. Sarcophagi have been found, in 
which were skeletons clothed in a sort of armour, and 
wearing crowns of gold on their heads. When touched, 
the skeletons, with the exception of some parts of the 
skulls, fell into dust; but the iron, though rusty, and the 
gold of the crowns, are in a fair state of preservation. 
The dead are supposed to be some of the soldiers of Alex- 
ander or Seleucus. 


Barus anD Wasnunovsss.—The rapid increase of these 
public conveniences within the last three or four years is 
very remarkable, and affords satisfactory evidence of the 
appreciation in which they are held. In 1849 there were 
only two establishments open in the metropolis, and the 
return was 297,831 bathers and 9070 washers. In 1850 
there were three establishments, giving accommodation to 
609,200 bathers and 60,154 washers. In 1851 there were 
five establishments, and the numbers respectively are 
647,242 and 182,251. In 1852, with seven establishments 
at work, the numbers swelled to 800,163 bathers and 
197,580 washers. At the present time it is impossible to 
meet the demand for accommodation. The extraordinary 
success of the scheme in the metropolis has led to its being 
carried out very extensively in the principal provincial 
towns. It does not appear, however, that Scotland has 
awoke yet to the importance of the object. 


An Apotogy ror a Leaping Arricrz.—We select 
the following paragraph from a Trinidad paper recently 
received, in which the editor favours his readers with a 
singular apology for a leader. _Labouring under a fit of 
lassitude, for which perhaps, the climate considered, some 
allowance ought to be made, he writes :—“ Our “4 or~ 
for com-position is restrained by indis-position. is de- 
position is no im-position, but we expect in the next num- 
ber to be in a position to resume our ex-position. 


Dury on Parer.—The Times” circulation in 1850 
was nearly twelve millions (11,900,000). The duty on the 
paper amounted to upwards of 12,000/. Assuming the 
weight of each ream of 500 sheets to be 78 lbs., the duty 
per ream would be rather more than 10s., and the number 
of reams about 24,000. But the case of “The Times” is 
entirely exceptional, its enormous circulation enabling it to 
employ the first talent, and its talent increasing the circu- 
lation. Its well-written articles, even when the arguments 
excite a smile, are admired for the style of their compo- 
sition. Of ten other daily papers, the total issue was 
8,920,140, equivalent to an average of 1784 reams each, 
the duty upon which would amount to about 90007. Of 
48 weekly newspapers, not including those issuing less 
than 2000 numbers weekly, the circulation in 1850 was 
23,021,274, giving an average of 479,610 issued, and 960 
reams of paper consumed by each; and assuming the 
weight per ream to be 501bs. only, a saving to each news- 
paper by a repeal of the duty would be effected to the 
amount of 350d. per annum.—Journal of the Society of 
Arts. 


Coats.—lIt is estimated that the annual weight of coal 
now raised in this country is about 35,000,000 tons. The 
consumption in Paris has enormously increased during the 
last few years. Thus in 1820 it was 513,900 hectolitres ; 
in 1830, 984,000; in 1840, 1,611,200; in 1850, 3,595,236 ; 
and in 1852, 3,800,400—an increase of 7°40 per cent. In 
wood consumed for firing, there has been a falling off since 
1820 from 1,004,600 steres to 476,000, or from 100 to 47. 

YreLp oF TE Porost M1nrs.—Since the discovery of 
the gold mines of Potosi, there have been extracted from 
them no less than sixteen hundred millions of dollars! 
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Wuirtttneton’s Sronz.—A correspondent of the 
“ Builder” says: “In paying a visit recently to the above, 
I was sorry to see it out of condition; the inscription is 
almost illegible, and in a short time will be wholly so. It 
appears to me that it has been recently moved from the 
edge of the road farther in, on account of a new street 
forming at the foot of Highgate-hill. I suggest that the 
custodes should re-cut the inscription, and put a fence 
round this record of the past.” 


Doom or WEstTMINSTER BripGE.—This old bridge, 
which has been for a long period in a ruinous condition, 
and with which so many literary and historical associations 
are connected, is shortly to come down. Its doom, pro- 
nounced by the last government, has been confirmed by 
the present administration. It has been authoritatively 
stated that a new bridge is to be constructed, “ wide, low, 
and at right angles to the Houses of Parliament,” and 
that the operations are to commence during this year. 

DRAM-DRINKING.—By a contemporary we learn the 
sad fact, that in forty cities and town. in Scotland, every 
149 of the population support a dram-shop, while it re- 
quires 981 to keep a baker, 1067 to support a butcher, and 
2281 to sustain a bookseller. Surely there is something 
fatally wrong here! 


Au. THE Gop In THE WortD.—Taking a cube yard 
of gold at 2,000,000/., which it is in round numbers, all the 
gold in the world at this estimate might, if melted into 
ingots, be contained in a cellar 24 feet square and 16 feet 
high. All our boasted wealth already obtained from 
California and Australia would go into an iron safe nine 
feet square and nine feet high. So small is the cube of 
yellow metal that has set populations on the march, and 
roused the world to wondser.—New Quarterly Review. 

Discovery or Tomsps at Saxxara.—The finding of 
these tombs and their magnificent sarcophagi is, perhap- 
the greatest discovery which has been made relative to the 
antiquities of Egypt, since the days of the enterprising 
Belzoni. This discovery is due to M. Mariette, a gentle- 
man employed by the French government. A passage in 
Strabo having led him to infer that a line of sphinxes led 
to the Serapium, he commenced his search in the moving 
sand-hills of Sakkara. Here he unearthed the line of 
sphinxes, one of which had been found in 1832 by Signor 
Marucchi; but they not being in a straight direction, and 
turning abruptly at the entrance of the Serapium, it was 
with difficulty they were traced. They were 140 in num- 
ber, and 16 feet apart. The whole avenue proved 1120 
feet in length. At the termination were eleven Greek 
statues of Homer, Pindar, Solon, Lycurgus, Aristotle, and 
other poets, philosophers, and lawgivers of Greece. One 
sphinx, inscribed with the name of Apis, was met under a 
depth of 60 or 70 feet of sand; stone peacocks nine fect 
high, and colossal lions, were also found here. The tomb 
of Apis was next sought for, and discovered, after a whole 
year of labour. 

ComMUNICATION TO THE NortH or Evropr.—The 
Electric Telegraph Company are conveying electric wires 
from the Colchester station to Orfordness, in Suffolk ; 
from thence a submarine cable will be laid down to Sche- 
veningen, Holland, thus giving this country means of 
communication with the continent. It is believed that 
the Electric Telegraph Company have selected Ipswich as 
the ‘locality for their principal office: it is to be on the 
Corn-hill. Active operations will be commenced as soon 
as the requisite pipes are finished. These will be sunk 
underground to the depth of about two feet. _ 

A REMARKABLE TyPpoGRAPHICAL FErat.—One of the 
most marvellous instances of activity and despatch in the 
printing of a book has lately occurred in relation to the 
“Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the entire volume having 
been “set up” in type, printed, and published in four days. 
The object of this haste was to present a complete copy at 
the anti-slavery meeting held at Stafford House. 

In 18650, there were 78,533 visits made to the reading- 
room of the British Museum, for “study or research ;” in 
1851, the number was about 300 less; and last year it fell 
to 72,226, or 6300 less. 























